INTRODUCTION

deepest feelings. Two new Genii preside over this
section, Sainte-Beuve and Chamfort who bring respec-
tively philosophic resignation and cynical courage to
dispel the pessimism of Pascal and Leopardi or the
suicidal raving of NervaL On page 62 conies the first ray
of hope. 'Streets of Paris, pray for me; beaches in the
sun, pray for me; ghosts of the Lemurs, intercede for
me; plane-tree and laurel-rose, shade me; summer rain on
quais of Toulon, wash me away/ In the last section this
prayer is literally answered. The title *La d.6 des chants'
(the key to the songs) also suggests Grandville's *la
c!6 des champs.* The nature-cure. The ferrets and lemurs
who represent the strength and beauty of the healthy
libido as well as the innocent paradise, the happy pagan
honeymoon of the doomed relationship make their
appearance in a kind of litany. Here the presiding genius
is Flaubert who enriches the sensibility and stoical
courage which he shares with the others, with the joy
of creation.

Baudelaire, one-time dweller in the He-Saint-Louis,
also haunts this section and their common friend Sainte-
Beuve makes a farewell appearance.

The last movement opens with a series of alternating
passages on the theme 'Streets of Paris', recalled by
autumn mist in London, and * Beaches in the sun*
suggested by the late summer radiance. Mediterranean
harbour scenes are followed by Atlantic sea-scapes, with
allusions to Baudelaire at Honfleur, Proust at Houlgate
and Flaubert at Trouville, where he met his 'fantome*
and dark inspirer, Madame Schlesinger. About the
fortieth birthday of Palinurus the catharsis occurs; he
re-lives the early stages of his love-aSair: the walk to
the apartment on the He-Saint-Louis, the Paris of the
ex-patriates, and the year in the South of France, the
villa Les Laimers Roses. Describing this Paradise Lost
brings Eden up from the dark world of the sub-conscious